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climbed to the summit of a mountain ridge and has
seen the vista that lies beyond; and after gazing on
that scene for a while lie returns to Ms original
starting-point. Let us now imagine that on his return
from his mountain climb the reader encounters a
stranger who asks him for particulars as to the scenes
which lie beyond the distant mountain summit, and
which, the climber then endeavours to describe. Let
us further imagine that, instead of the stranger accept-
ing the reader's description of the distant scene as
the reader saw it, he denies its probability, and then,
in addition, advances some purely conjectural con-
clusions of his own.
Do you not think that, under such circumstances
argument would be worse than useless; that the
only logical procedure for the reader to adopt would
be an injunction to the critic to avail himself of the
ready means at his own disposal and to make a personal
climb to the summit of the distant ridge and thereby
become enabled to see for himself what lies beyond ?
It may be asked whether any good is*derived from
bringing up into the consciousness those forms of
psychical blemishes and repressed longings that the
dream phenomena reveal as existing in the unconscious;
whether it would not be just as well to " let sleeping
dogs lie " ?
The term ts sleeping dogs " is, perhaps, somewhat
unfortunate, for the conditions rendered evident by
the dream experience are by no means dormant
qualities. The veiy fact that such repressed ideas
succeeded in attaining even a disguised expression
shows that they are extremely active agents.
Dreams, however, are not the only evidence of